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Chips from the Quarry 


A Plea For Honest Minerals 


From time to time our attention has 
been called to doctored or faked minerals 
that are displayed in collections as very 
choice specimens. Cases are common 
where crystals from one locality have 
been deliberately imbedded into lime- 
stone or other material from some other 
locality and then sold as choice speci- 
mens in matrix to unsuspecting collec- 
tors. The sale of such specimens is a 
downright fraud and dealers or collectors 
who assemble them should be censured 
for such practices. 


At times a very fine crystal may be- 
come broken or fall out of its matrix and 
often can be repaired or reset. Display- 
ing such specimens in a collection is per- 
missible but it should be stated on the 
label that the crystal has been repaired 
and this information should always be 
given to the buyer when the specimen is 
sold, Many minerals are delicate or fra- 
gile and easily broken. Even tough min- 
erals like rock crystal or amethyst be- 
comes damaged at times with apparent 
ease. Consequently when an unusually 


fine specimen is damaged we should try 


to repair and preserve it if possible. But 
it should be marked “repaired.” 

Substances such as brightly colored 
banded slag have been sold as agate, 
green or red masses of glass have been 
passed off as obsidian, dark purple glass 
as amethyst. 

Not long ago a new form of faked 
mineral was on the market and many 
specimens, unfortunately, sold to unsus- 
pecting collectors. These were manv- 
factured from alum to which coloring 
matter had been added. Some of these 
artificial crystal groups were really beauti- 
ful and nicely crystallized, green, red, 
yellow or white in color. Handsome 
though they were, they were not genuine 
minerals and their distribution among 
collectors is to be regretted. They not 
only caused confusion with genuine min- 
erals, often being given names of real 
minerals, but they would decompose in 
dry or moist air or dissolve in water, 
which did not help mineralogy any and 
dealers should have refrained from han- 
dling them even as manufactured speci- 
mens. 


Mineral collecting is a most fascinat- 
ing hobby. It is entertaining, educational 
and healthful. It is often the means by 
which lasting friendships are made or a 
vocation acquired. It is not necessary to 
fake or manufacture minera's as there are 
plenty of good specimens to go around. 
Let us keep mineral collecting on a high 
plane free from trickery, deceit or cheap 
commercialism and when we give or sell 
specimens to collectors, especially if they 
are amateurs, let our specimens be genu- 
ine, of good quality and fully labelled. 
And when you buy specimens, purchase 
them from reliable dealers. 
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COLLECTING MINERALS IN SCANDINAVIA 
By GUNNAR BJAREBY 
Boston, Massachusetts 


NORWAY 


A cruise up and down the beautiful 
Oslofjord and a visit to Oslo many 
years ago, as well as reading literature 
and attending lectures on Norway, made 
me revisit that country for the fifth 
time during the summer of 1938. Pre- 
viously, sightseeing and sketching had 
been the principal objectives, but this 
time we were to include mineral collect- 
ing, also. 

Crisscrossing from the temperate 
southern parts up to the icy regions of 
the Arctics, I have found this country 
one of the most scenic regions of the 
world. Having seen the sedimentary for- 
mations of the Grand Canyon in Arizona 
with their great variety of warm colors 
and deep shadows, the glacier-carved. 
Gudvangenfjord seems equally interest- 
ing and magnificent with its brilliant 
greens; neutral and cooler tones. Num- 
erous waterfalls marbleize the dark 
mountainsides which seem from a boat- 
deck to tower thousands of feet above. 

Besides the stupendous fjords and 
other marvelous sceneries, Norway has 
many rare minerals. Perhaps nowhere 
else have so many species of the radio- 
active minerals been found. To familiar- 
ize ourselves to some degree with these, 
we had perused much literature and 
studied the collections in the museum of 
Harvard, New York, Bergen and Oslo 
wing notes on these Norwegian min- 
erals. 

After a cruise through the Sogne— 
and Gudvangenfjords, we spent a day 
on the Hardanger glacier at Finse. 


There, inside a metric square mile, one 
sees most of the phenomena associated 
with a large glacier, from the breaking 
down of the mountains, the moving and 
groaning ice, which is brightly blue- 
colored in the deep crevasses; moraines, 
rushing glacial torrents on their way 
down to the deltas in the valleys heavily 
charged with a light greyish mud, the 
so called Glacier Milk. 


Although early in August, there were 
several extensive snowfields which made 
us long for our skis. On the bare 
ground in between, many rare species of 
alpine flora subsist up to the very edges 
of the snow. It is far above the timber- 
line, only a few shrubby varieties of 
Salix grow in this beautifully wild re- 
gion. The rocks are of a schistose type, 
and much hornblende was in evidence 
as well as other common pegmatite min- 
erals. However, we here collected more 
plants than minerals. 


SAGGRENDA SILVER MINE 


On the train from Finse to Oslo one 
passes through strange landscapes and 
this railroad, famous for its many miles 
of tunnels, is yet one of the most scenic 
routes in the world. After leaving Oslo, 
the world-famous silver mine in Sag- 
grenda was the first mineral locality we 
visited. We found ourselves squatting 
on an empty ore train en route to the 
interior of the mountain after the man- 
agement graciously furnished us with 
smocks and carbide lamps. On an al- 
most straight and but slightly inclined 
track we rattled along about 600 meters 
into the main shaft. It was not conven- 
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ient at the time to descend to the 2000 
meters deep workings, but we went 
through others nearer at hand. Silver 
we saw, several pounds of it; but it 
was in a box brought up that very same 
morning from below. Eventually we 
came out of the mine and began to ex- 
plore its extensive dumps. These yielded 
very little worth taking along. A light 
green Fluorite is mined in the vicinity 
and a quantity of it was seen near the 
smelter, apparently used as a flux. 

About the only way to secure speci- 
mens of native Silver, is to purchase it 
from the superintendent. He showed us 
a large padlocked chest in which we saw 
several hundred pounds of it. This had 
gone through crushers and concentrators, 
consequently most of it was badly dis- 
figured. I handled a number of these 
specimens, but the selected ones in the 
office were excellent and among them 
were two very fine crystals. There were 
also a few smaller specimens of Argen- 
tite locally called “Blue Silver.” A re- 
cent find of singularly beautiful wire- 
silver was placed in a drinking glass. It 
resembled loosely crumpled wires of 
varied diametres. This was destined for 
the Mint collection in the city of Kongs- 
berg, a few miles away. 


After much parlance I was allowed to 
buy one of the two crystals, which or- 
dinarily are not sold to private collec- 
tors. Since the mine is not in Kongs- 
berg, but actually in Saggrenda, it would 
be advisable to change the labels on sil- 
ver specimens from Kongsberg to the 
locality proper. Saggrenda can be reached 
from Kongsberg either by bus or train. 
Permission to visit the mine is obtained 
from the director residing in Kongsberg, 
or directly from the superintendent at 
the mine. 


From Kongsberg and Saggrenda one 
can continue south to the famous Lange- 
sundsfjord district with its many interest- 
ing localities. And later to the feldspar, 
quartz and rutile mines in or near 
Krager6. 

On the liner M. S. Oslofjord we 
were especially fortunate to meet a 
young Norwegian student from Oslo, re- 
turning from a year’s studies in Akron, 


Ohio. Both of his parents are artists 
and have a summer house in Nystrand, 
at the Langesundsfjord. Since we were 
going to Sérlandet we gladly accepted 
his invitation to visit them for a few 
days. There we had a taste of Norwe- 
gian hospitality and enjoyed fully our 
stay with them, sailing and motorboating 
to several outlaying localities. I was 
soon nicknamed the ‘““Hammerican” from 
the constant pounding I did on the is. 
lands and desolate skerries.* Most of the 
outcrops of pegmatite have been pros- 
pected for Uraninite or other radioactive 
minerals and feldspar. 


LAAVEN ISLAND 


The most exciting locality in this dis- 
trict is the small and barren islet, La- 
aven, known for the rare zirconium min- 
eral Lavenite. This I found and others, 
such as Johnstrupite, Rosenbushite, Mos. 
andrite, Astrophyllite, Aegirite, Nephe- 
lite and a greenish grey Sodalite which 
fluoresces a rich orange color under the 
Nico and Quartz lamps; dull yellow un- 
der an Argon bulb. Of the more com- 
mon minerals a dark brown Scapolite 
was especially interesting. On the island 
Bjerkéen we got Thorite and Aro island 
yielded Catapleiite, Leucophanite, Hiort- 
dahlite and Eucolite; Stok6 island Meli- 
phanite and Homilite crystals. 

In order to collect in the Langesunds- 
fjord district a motorboat is necessary. 
This fjord is not one of the well known 
ones for sceneries but it has hundreds 
of small islets and skerries. A detailed 
map is indispensible, however the ownet 
of the motorboat most likely has one. 
List the localities carefully in the muse- 
ums here and abroad. The pegmatite 
dikes seen from the boat are often 
worth an inspection, if landing is pos 
sibie. Boating here is a pleasure, if 
time doesn’t matter, and the weather is 


BAMLE DIsTRICT 


From Langesundsfjord we went im- 
land by bus from Brevik to the old apa 
tite mine at Odegaards Vaerk in Bamle 
district. This mine is not operated and 


1 A skerry is a rocky mass much too small to 
be called an island. 
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the dumps are used for road construc- 
tion and now almost obliterated. Enor- 
mous Enstatite crystals came from here 
and were exhibited at the World's Fair 
in Paris about 40 years ago. Phlogopite 
was abundant but not very good. I 
found Hornblende crystals, and Steatite 
pseudomorphs after Enstatite crystals. 

A new quarry nearby is quite interest- 
ing. A number of minerals were found 
of which we took along Wagnerite and 
radiated Epidote crystals on Dolomite 
crystals, These localities are about 
fifteen minutes’ walk from the bus route. 
There are two other localities in the vi- 
cinity, one of which is in about one hour’s 
walking distance. According to a quar- 
ryman it has more minerals, but time did 
not permit us to visit the same. 


KRAGERO 


Krager6 is a very picturesque small 
city on the southern coast of Norway. 
There are many localities within a half 
hour ride by motorboat or train. The 
Sjaen, Lindvikskollen and Tangen’s loca- 
lities are just outside the city, but they 
are most conveniently reached by motor- 
boat. Feldspar—and Rutile mines pock- 
mark the hillsides, and a number of min- 
erals are found. Alwvite crystals were 
found at Sjaen; on  Lindvikskollen’s 
dumps we found several crystals of Keil- 
hauite, Hellandite and Rutile as well as 
massive Rutile with Hornblende; Horn- 
blende crystals and excellent large cry- 
stals of red Scapolite. 


On a small island, just below these 
hills, we saw a huge group of radiating 
Scapolite crystals. A local mineralogist 
informed us that it is the largest group 
known, and that it had been brought to 
the attention of the government for pro- 
tection. This occurrence had, as well as 
all the other islands and outcrops of 
tock, been subjected to the abrading 
force of the ice during periods of glacia- 
tion, 

Tangen’s Feldspar mine is well known 
for its Betafite which occurs as olive— 
brown or olive-gray crystals in a purplish 
ted crumbly feldspar. Broken crystals 
are brown to greenish black, and like 
most of the radio-active minerals, glossy 


and brittle. 

From the more distant Krageré loca- 
lities we got Orangite at Fone; Ruther- 
fordine coating Alvite, and bluish Mala- 
con at Gjerstad; excellent black termi- 
nated crystals of Tourmaline, and Cord- 
ierite at Sannidal. 

Time did not permit us to visit the 
equally interesting Risdr, Arendal and 
Iveland districts, but we met a Norwe- 
gian mineralogist, Mr. Johne, in whose 
company we went to some of the Kra- 
ger6 localities. From him we obtained 
most of the minerals which we had 
hoped to find in the areas not visited 
by us. 

We collected the following minerals 
in Norway: 


Aegirite Johnstrupite 
Allanite Keilhauite 
Alvite Leucophanite 
Argentite Lavenite 
Astrophyllite Malacon 
Bamleite Meliphanite 
Betafite Metaxite 
Blomstrandine Monazite 
Calcite, red Mosandrite 
Catapleiite Nepheline 
Chrysoberyl Orangite 
Cordierite Pyrargyrite 
Dolomite Pyrite 
Emerald Pyrochlore 
Epidote Rosenbushite 
Eucolite Rutherfordine 
Euxenite Rutile 
Fergusonite Scapolite 
Gadolinite Serpentine 
Garnet Silver 
Tourmaline 
ellandite 
Hiortdahlite 
Homilite 
Hornblende Wagnerite 
Ilmeno-Rutile Zircon 


This concludes our adventures in Nor- 
way, but we are planning on returning 
within a few years to visit the other dis- 
tricts. 


SWEDEN 
En route to Finland over Sweden we. 
made a side trip up to one of the most 
famous of all localities, the iron and 
manganese mines at Langban; pron- 
ounced “‘long-bawn.” 


Since this com- 
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munity is along a side line, on which but 
a few trains run daily, much time was 
wasted in waiting at junctions. There are 
neither hotels nor lunchrooms, but in a 
co-operative store one can buy most 
kinds of food stuffs. We were wolfishly 
hungry and after some searching found 
a miner's wife who served meals to a 
few of the miners, and was kind enough 
to include us. 


LANGBAN 


On the newest dump only a few min- 
erals were found, because at the time the 
operations were going through extensive 
dolomites. However, we found Pyroau- 
rite and a new brightly green mineral, 
not yet described, also a lilac colored 
Anhydrite. The ores have always been 
sorted out by hand and the best specimens 
of the numerous minerals are saved by 
the miners. At the time of our visit only 
a few minerals were available, because 
there had been a Geologists’ Congress at 
the mines a few weeks earlier. I had 
much better luck on my previous visit in 
1932, when I found many fine minerals 
on the dumps. The best find then was 
a specimen of Hausmannite in Calcite 
with a few flakes of the exceedingly rare 
Molybdophyllite; many others were 
found and I bought some. The follow- 
ing minerals were obtained in 1932 and 
1939: and a few unidentified specimens. 


Apophyllite Magnetite 
Allactite Magnetoplumbite 
Anhydrite Manganite 
Berzeliite Manganophyllite 
Braunite Molybdophyllite 
Caryinite Nadorite 
Chert Pinakiolite 
Dolomite Pyroaurite 
Finnemanite Quartz (ferrugi- 
Garnet (orange, nous) 

red) Rhodonite 
Hausmannite Richterite 
Hedyphane Roeblingite 
Hematite Sahlinite 
Hydrocerussite Sarkinite 
Inesite Tephroite 
Kentrolite Tilasite 
Lead (native) Trimerite 


The mines have been in operation since 
very early in the eighteenth century and 
are first mentioned 1716. There are ex. 
tensive dumps which may yield a number 
of minerals, if they are searched carefully, 
Visitors not versed in the Swedish langu. 
age may encounter difficulties; I did not 
have a chance to meet the director of 
the mine and know of no one speaking 
English but the station master. 

YTTERBY ISLAND 

Returning from Finland we visited an- 
other famous Swedish locality the Quartz 
and Feldspar mine on Ytterby Island. It 
was from the Yiterby minerals, that the 
four elements: Yttrium, Ytterbium, Ter- 
bium and Erbium were discovered. The 
mine has not been operated for many 
years and the dwindling dumps are now 
used for construction of roads. 

From Stockholm one goes by steamer 
to Waxholm and changes there for. a 
smaller local boat. The mine is only 100 
meters from the landing at Ytterby; in 
fact one may start prospecting on the 
landing itself. Permission to collect 
should be obtained from the owner, Mr. 
Johanson, who lives beside the mine. 
We came in the early forenoon, and 
stayed till the last boat in the evening 
and had a regular field day. I picked up 
my first specimen while talking to the 
owner. It was a fairly good one of Fer- 
gusonite in Feldspar between layers of 
Biotite. Biotite from this locality is quite 
radioactive as are other local minerals 
like Gadolinite, Yttrotantalite, Xenotime, 
Allanite, Vasite and Tengerite. We suc- 
ceeded in finding them all, except Xeno- 
time. The most exiting find was that of 
the very rare Vasite which is an altera- 
tion product of Allanite. It retains the 
tabular form of Allanite, but has a defi- 
nite red color. Another interesting find 
was a large mass of badly fissured feld- 
spar carrying much Gadolinite, Allanite, 
Fergusonite and a few whitish spots of 
Tengerite coating the Gadolinite. The 
Gadolinite is roughly crystallized and of 
a dull greenish black color. Much of 
the Allanite is closely associated with the 
former, but is more definitely crystallized 
and of a brighter and darker black. The 
difference is readily seen, when the speci- 
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men is placed in water. Tengerite is an 
alteration of Gadolinite, and very little 
of it was noticed. Fergusonite is fairly 
easy to find; it occurs in tetragonal pyra- 
midal crystals up to 2 centimeters in 
length, usually in the interstices of feld- 
spar between layers of Biotite. Several 
specimens of similar appearance were 
found, but carried Garnets of a color 
very close to that of Fergusonite and 
where crystals were indefinite or crushed, 
it required more than a casual glance to 
tell them apart. Yttrotantalite is very 
scarce and only a few specimens were 
found with small yellowish crystals. To 
obtain good crystals of a number of the 
radioactive minerals is indeed a rare treat, 
because of their usually splintery nature. 
I have noticed several species that even 
affect the surrounding matrix by split- 
ting it up with numerous radiating 
cracks up to several centimeters in 
length. Notably Allanite, Betafite, Gum- 
mite, Kolm and Wiikite, etc. 

A good crystal of Biotite, 14x9x2 
centimeters, was found as well as Seri- 
cite, an opaque orange colored Quartz, 
several kinds of feldspar and a couple 
of unidentified minerals. 

During the afternoon we were very 
agreeably surprised by the arrival of 
Professor A. F. Rogers of Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. We had met the 
distinguished mineralogist a few days 
earlier in the Riksmuseum in Stockholm, 
through Professor Aminoff and Mr. 
Carlson-Ygger from New York. : 

Of what we found we concluded that 
this locality is still capable of producing 
very interesting minerals, though not 
perhaps museum specimens. A little 
while before the boat came, we had cof- 
fee together in the owner’s house and 
later struggled down to the landing with 
our heavy sacks. I thought I noticed the 
little steamer listed a little, when we 
put our specimens down on the deck. 
We changed at Waxholm to a larger 
steamer and arrived in Stockholm in 
about two hours during which time we 
enjoyed the company of the congenial 
Professor Rogers. 

Of other minerals obtained in Sweden, 
from various localities were: Ilvaite, 


Knopite, Axinite, Cobaltite crystal, Lepi- 

dolite, Pollucite, Petalite, and Prochlor- 

ite pseudomorph after Magnetite. 
FINLAND 

While in Finland we had delayed 
mineral collecting until the very last. We 
had our vacation here, pleasant days with 
boating and fishing whenever possible. 
I was busy sketching, trying to take 
along as much as possible of the Finnish 
scenery and country life. 

I accepted an invitation to attend a 
special meeting in the City Museum of 
Kuopio held by ‘Friends of the Muse- 
um.’ The essentials of the proceedings 
were translated to Swedish for my bene- 
fit. This museum has a small collection 
of minerals, nevertheless it contained 
several of our American minerals, and a 
number of fine specimens of Finnish 
minerals. This meeting re-awakened my 
temporarily side-tracked interest in the 
mines and quarries of Finland. The di- 
rector of the museum gave me introduc- 
tions to two mineralogists in Helsinki, 
both of whom we visited a few days 
later. 


One of them is the owner of the 
largest private collection in Finland. It 
is housed in the loft above his garage, 
the beams of which sagged to an alarm- 
ing degree under the many tons of speci- 
mens. Here I purchased practically all 
of the minerals which I had hoped to 
find in that country. They represented 
several distant localities; thus we saved 
at least two weeks. The minerals obtain- 
ed were: Ctrome-Diopside, Chrome- 
Tremolite, Fuchsite, and Uvarovite from 
Outokumpu, a new locality for this rare 
garnet; Sillimanite, Melanite crystals, 
Pargasite crystals, Hypersthene; Giganto- 
lite, an alteration of large Tourmaline 
crystals; Tantalite crystal, Wollastonite, 
Wiikite both brown and yellow, fibrous 
Kyanite, Triplite, Chondrodite, Cordier- 
ite, Guanajuatite from Orijarvi, a new 
locality; Muscovite in curved plates; 
Mizzonite crystals and Indiumiferous 
Sphalerite. 

Of these minerals the rare Wiikite 
from the abandoned feldspar quarries at 
Nuolaniemi in Impilahti near U.S.S.R. 
is the most interesting. It is a rare earths 
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mineral and is radioactive; occurs dark- 
brown and greyish yellow. 

Rural Finland offers exquisite motives 
to the artist, and traveling architects can 
learn much about the up-to-the-minute 
modernized cities here and elsewhere in 
Scandinavia. 

The Helsinki University collection of 
minerals was not accessible on account 
of extensive alterations. We visited the 
many art galleries and the National Mu- 
seum. Anyone visiting Helsinki should 
not miss this marvelous museum. The 
frescoes by Gallen-Kallela are the most 
outstanding masterpieces, and rank with 
the very best in the World of Art. The 
extensive collections of culture historic 
objects from the Stone age to the present 
are amazing. It was with reluctance that 
we left the beautiful Helsinki and the 
land of ‘Suomi.’ 

After a few days in Stockholm we 
again sailed on the Baltic Sea to Gotland 
where we visited the mediaeval city Vis- 
by. The ancient citywall with its many 
towers dates back to about 1000 A.D. 
They are kept in good repairs with a 
few minor restorations. The architecture 
inside the wall must conform with the 
old Baltic style, but outside the city pro- 


per many ultramodern houses are being 
built. 


DENMARK 


Again we sailed, this time to Oland, 
the island of wind mills of many types, 
and then to the mainland. We also made 
a trip to Kébenhavn in Denmark where 
we visited the Glypotek artgalleries and 
later the Kryolit Bolaget’s ware houses, 
There was an immense supply of Cryo- 
lite and associated minerals. The direc- 
tor sent an assistant who helped us in 
finding them. They were: Cryolite, 
white and ‘smoky’, Chiolite, Ivigtite, 
Gearksutite, Thomsenolite, Siderite and 
Hagemannite, which appears to be an 
alteration of Siderite; superficially it re- 
sembles Limonite. 


These were the last minerals collected, 
and we returned to Sweden. A few 
weeks later we traveled through Norway 
to Bergen where we boarded the M. S. 
Stavangerfjord for New York. The At 
lantic Ocean now was very stormy, but 
after a week of it we were in the hands 
of the U. S. Customs officers. Minerals 
did not interest the one assigned to our 
baggage, and after one look at a speci- 
men of Betafite he shook his head but 
said nothing. 

Of course all of us know what he 
thought! 


WORLD’S LONGEST ASBESTOS FIBRES FOUND IN 


RHODE 


On page 4 of the January, 1940, is- 
sue of RocKs AND MINERALS, it was 
stated in the article on “Asbestos” by O. 
Jay Myers, that the longest asbestos 
fibres ever found came from South Afri- 
can crocidolite and measured 11 inches. 
It is most gratifying to report that once 
again the United States breaks the 
world’s record as a much longer fibre has 
been found in Rhode Island. We are in- 
debted to Mr. Wm. L. Bryant, Director 
Park Museum, Roger Williams Park, 
Providence, R. I., for the following in- 


ISLAND 


teresting information: 

“Not long ago a young man living in 
North Providence presented to this mu- 
seum a specimen of amphibole asbestos 
which he had collected from rocks ex- 
posed in his neighborhood during the 
excavation of a sewer trench. The fibres 
in one specimen measured 141/, inches 
in length and accordingly this would 
seem to be a world’s record for the 
length of asbestos fibres. The specimen 
is silvery white in color with a slight 
greenish tinge.” 
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ADDITIONS TO THE MINERALS OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA AND VICINITY 


By DR. TITUS ULKE 


The following two species and two 
varieties should be added to the list 
which appeared in the January-February- 
March, 1936, issues of ROCKS AND MIN- 
ERALS, making the number of known 
species of minerals 93 and of distinct 
varieties or subspecies at least 47. 

92 Ptilolite: Composition = RAL:SiwOx 
+5H:0 (R=Ca:K2:Na: in prop. 6:2:1 
approx.) Found in short capillary nee- 
dles, aggregated in delicate, cottony, glo- 
bular tufts, white in color, in cavities in 
weathered diorite in a trap rock quarry 
near Centerville, Va., about 30 miles 
west of Washington, D. C. 

93 Hatchettite, prob. Mountain Tal- 
low. Found in soft, very light, wax-like, 
crumbly, small aggregates, scattered on 
sandy loam over a ferruginous gravel 
conglomerate along the south bank of 
Piscataway Creek, about 1 mile west of 
Farmington Landing, Md., and 12 miles 
south of Washington, D.C. A preliminary 
test by Dr. C. Milton, of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, indicated that this sub- 
stance was a hydrocarbon (C™"?) melt- 
ing in boiling water and dissolving in 
ether, which ether solution, upon evapor- 
ation, leaves a dazzling white crystalline 
crust resembling paraffin. Specimens 
found by the author in October, 1939, 
are now in the collections of the U. S. 
Geological Survey and the U. S. National 
Museum, both in Washington, D. C. 

To the mineral varieties occurring 
within 30 miles of Washington should 
be added: 

Quartz var. Kinradite: A spotted, por- 
phyritic variety of jasper was recently 
picked up by Mr. Elra C. Palmer in the 
shape of a dark red water-rounded float, 
2x3 inches in size, from a gravel bank 
on Blagden Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Its surface, after polishing, showed 
Numerous circular or irregular, orange- 
yellow spots, about 1 inch in diameter, 


consisting mostly of quartz but a few of 
feldspar and epidote, scattered through- 
out a-dark red matrix, which reflected a 
beautiful, blue-black, metallic glance. It 
closely resembles the kinradite from near 
Sausalito, Marin Co., California. 

Opal var. Hyalite: A variety of ope. 
gtayish-white in color, was discovered by 
a Mr. Rapp incrusting decomposed dia- 
base, in a recently opened traprock quarry 
between Camp Washington and Center- 
ville, Va. In the above quarry, Mr. Rapp 
also discovered some fine crystals of 
apophyllite associated with other zeolites 
and prehnite and nodular and botryoidal 
masses of prehnite, associated with dato- 
lite, laumontite, and apophyllite, in cavi- 
ties in the diabase. 

Along Rose River, at Syria, Madison 
County, Va., the writer picked up some 
very fine, large stones of pure, blood-red 
jasper and small float boulders of una- 
kite (epidote-porphyry) which polished 
into very beautiful exhibition specimens. 
The material occurs fairly abundant in 
the glacial drift of the region mentioned. 
As massive unakite occurs in place at 
Milam Gap, Va., near the Skyline Drive, 
which is the source of Rose River, the 
float material was probably transported by 
floods or ice down the Rose River valley 
to Syria. 

During June, 1936, the author dis- 
covered about a dozen, egg-shaped nodu- 
les of black and of gray flint and yellow 
chert (this with a fine, bright reddish 
yellow patina on it) on the gravelly 
beach of the Potomac River below Broad 
Run, Md., about 10 miles s.e. of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Some of the specimens 
had been chipped by the Indians (prob- 
ably Piscataways or Mayowances) which 
once resided in this section. Most of the 
specimens were added to the U. S. Na- 
tional Musuem mineral collection as a 
new find for this general region. 
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ASBESTOS INDUSTRY IN 1938, FINAL ANNUAL FIGURES 
By OLIVER BOWLES AND K. G. WARNER 
Nonmetal Economics Division U. S. Bureau of Mines 


Asbestos is indispensable to modern 
life either in peace or in war. It is es- 
sential to automotive transport; in the 
form of gaskets and packings it is neces- 
sary to steam machinery, and as a heat 
insulator it plays an important role in 
both household and factory. 

The United States is the largest asbes- 
tos consuming country in the world but 
produces only a small fraction of its re- 
—_— of raw materials. In 1938 

omestic sales amounted to only 514 
mga in quantity and 4 percent in va- 
ue of domestic requirements. How 
could our needs be met in an emergency? 
Stimulation of asbestos production bears 
little promise. Although many occur- 
rences of chrysotile asbestos have been 
found in the United States, few of them 
seem to have commercial possibilities. 
Arizona deposits furnish excellent crude 
fiber but mining costs are high, transpor- 
tation is difficult, and freight rates to 
eastern markets are excessive. Vermont 
deposits are extensive and could produce 
large quantities of mill fibers of moder- 
ate to short lengths, but they furnish lit- 
tle fiber of grade. Chrysotile 
deposits are known in California and 
some other States, but none appear to be 
capable of development into consistent 
ow of a large tonnage of spinning 
r. 

The possibility of making synthetic as- 

bestos to take the place of the natural 


fiber has been suggested, but due to cer- 
tain special qualities for high-grade as- 
bestos that man cannot duplicate in a 
laboratory, the manufacture of synthetic 
asbestos seems to be farther from attain- 
ment than the manufacture of synthetic 
diamonds. The United States evidently 
must continue to depend on foreign sup- 
plies. 


Production of asbestos in the United 
States in 1938 amounted to 12,901 short 
tons compared with 13,896 tons in 1937, 
a decrease of 7 percent. The quantity 
sold or used by ype in 1938 
(10,440 tons valued at $247,264) de- 
creased 14 percent in quantity and 28 

ercent in value. The decrease in value 
is probably due chiefly to increaed sales 
of Arizona short fibers. Stocks in the 
hands of producers as of December 31, 
1938 were higher than in 1937. 


Chrysotile was produced in Arizona 
and Vermont and amphibole (tremolite) 
in Maryland. Plans are being made te 
resume operations at the Morgan Asbes- 
tos mine in Placer County, Calif., and 
also for developing a property 9 miles 
from Glenrock, Converse County, Wyo. 
It has been reported to the Bureau of 
Mines that the Karstolite Company no 
longer operates the anthophyllite eposit 
in Gallatin County, Mont., but a new 
company, the Montana Asbestos Com- 
pany, is in process of organization. 


Asbestos (unmanufactured) consumed in the United States, 1929-1938 


Sold al Used 


Year y Apparent 
producers Tmports! Exports Consumption? 

Short Short Short Short 

tons Value tons Value tons Value tons Value 
1929 3,155 $351,004 262,427 $11,153,017 709 $108,467 264,873 $11,395,554 
1930 4,242 289,284 208,681 7,064,824 771 95,318 212,152 7,258.79 
1931 3,228 118,967 136,361 3,749,340 1,714 122,391 137,875 3,745 916 
1932 ,559 105,292 96,754 2,250,200 1,707 94,936 98,606 260,556 
1933 4,745 130,677 119,542 3,542,483 1,378 88,521 122,909 3,584,639 
1934 5,087 158,347 120,334 3,377,994 1,669 94,182 123,752 3,442,159 
1935 8,920 292,927 166,585 5,125,413 850 87,896 174,655 5,330,444 
1936 11,064 314,161 243,602 7,524,937 3,744 310,197 250,922 7,528,901 
1937 12,079 344,644 307,188 10,470,208 3,004 253,734 316,263 10,561,118 
1938 10,440 247,264 179,490 6,160,602 2,780 288,617 187,150 6,119,249 


1 Figures on imports and exports compiled by M. B. Price, of the Bureau of Mines, from records 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


2 Quantity sold or used 


y producers plus imports minus exports. 
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Trends in Domestic Consumption 

As indicated in the preceding table do- 
mestic consumption fluctuates consider- 
ably from year to year. Consumption 
made substantial gains each year from 
1934 to 1937, but declined greatly in 
1938. 

Prices 

All prices are quoted on a short ton 
basis. Canadian price are f.o.b. Quebec 
mines, tax and bags included; Rhode- 
sian, South African and Russian, c.i,f. 
New York; and Vermont prices, f.o.b. 
mines, Vermont. 

According to quotations in Metal and 
Mineral Markets published by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., New 
York City, prices of Canadian asbestos 
were as follows: Crude No. 1, $700- 
$750; Crude No. 2 and sundry crudes, 
$150-$350; spinning fibers, magnesia, 
and compressed sheet fibers, $110-$200; 
shingle stock, $75-$77 until December 
when the high advanced to $78; paper 
stock, $40-$45; cement stock, $21-$25; 


floats, $18-$20; and shorts, $12-$16.50. 

Rhodesian Crude No. 1 was quoted at 
$275 and Crude No. 2 at $250 until 
March when the prices were advanced to 
$300 and $260, respectively. 

South African prices quoted since 
March 1938, are as follows: Amosite: 
Grade B 1 (white), $140; Grade B 3 
(dark), $120. Transvaal blue: Grade B 
(long fiber), $450; Grade S (short 
fiber), $140. 

Russian Crude “AA” was quoted at 
$750; Crude No. 1, $275; Crude No. 2, 
$240; and shingle stock, $67.50 and up. 

Vermont prices were constant through- 
out the year as follows: Shingle stock, 
$57; paper stock, $40; cement stock, 
$25; and shorts and floats, $12-$18. 

Imports 

The following table shows imports 
1934-38 by classes. Shipments from the 
United Kingdom which produces no as- 
bestos probably considered of fiber origi- 
nating in Rhodesia or the Union of 
South Africa. 


Asbestos (unmanufactured) imported for consumption in the United States, 1934-38, 
by countries and classes 


Crude 
(including Mill fibers Short fibers,/ Total 
Country blue fiber) 
Short Short Short Short 
tons Value tons Value tons Value tons Value 

1934 3,582 $458,353 41,960 $1,807,512 74,792 $1,112,129 120,334 $3,377,994 
1935 3,940 639,980 63,098 2,920,242 99,547 1,565,191 166,585 5,125,413 
1936 7,912 1,157,551 79,663 3,790,055 156,027 2,577,331 243,602 7,524,937 
a 14,326 1,926,057 103,766 5,139,317 189,096 3,404,834 307,188 10,470,208 

Africa— 

British : 
Union of South 

Australia 21 | 21 6,006 
Canada 1,360 321,424 51,141 2,701,494 113,570 2,043,844 166,071 5,066,762 
Finland 89 3,564 89 3.564 
ltaly 18 1,551 38,488 1,569 50,965 
Malta, Gozo, 

U. & S. BR. 1 479 5,201 258,593 63 1,525 5,265 260,597 
United Kingdom 22 22 847 44 6,052 

7,844 1,111,811 56,342 2,960,087 115,304 2,088,704 179,490 6,160,602 


/ Asbestos, n.e.s., containing not over 15 percent foreign matter. 
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World Production 


The following table shows production of asbestos throughout the world in so 
far as figures are available. 
World production of asbestos 1934-38, in metric tons/ 


(Compiled by M. T. Latus) 


Country 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Australia: South Australia 36 81 123 (3) 
Western Australia 157 143 162 43 (3) 
Camada,/ 141,502 190,931 273,322 371,967 262,970 
err 7,712 7,634 9,659 11,892 (3) 
ve wee 1, 1,000 1, 1,000 1,000 
29,224 38,644 51,116 51,722 (3) 
15,960 20,600 22,894 25,975 3) 
S. 92,200 95,500 125,117 3) (3) 
United States (sold or used by producers) ...... 4,615 8,092 10,037 10,958 9,471 


1/ In addition to countries listed, a small quantity of asbestos is 


reported from Madagascar. 


Rail and river shipments. 
(3) Data not available. 
(4) Less than one ton. 


Exclusive of sand and gravel, and stone (waste rock only) production of which is reported as 


follows: 
available. 
«/ Exports. 
Approximate production. 


1934, 4,238 tons; 1935, 


2,744 tons; 


1936, 2,815 tons; 1937, 3,611 tons; 1938, not 


FOSSIL DEER SKELETON FOUND IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


A skeleton of Leptomeryx, a very 
small type of extinct deer which lived 
in South Dakota some thirty million 
years ago, has been added to the pre- 
historic animal exhibits at Field Museum 
of Natural History, Chicago, Illinois. 


The animal is one of some twenty-five 
specimens which came to the museum 
imbedded in a slab of rock which an ex- 
pedition led by Elmer S. Riggs, curator 
of paleontology, excavated in the Bad 
Lands. A discovery of so many skeletons 
in a single slab has not been duplicated 
by an other institution, so far as the re- 
cords show, according to Paul O. Mc- 
Grew of the museum’s division of 
All twenty-five skeletons 
ay within an area about four by seven 
feet in dimensions. 


Large concentrations of miscellaneous 
fossil bones are sometimes found in an- 
cient stream channels, says Mr. McGrew, 


but seldom do complete skeletons occut 
thus, and a concentration of complete 
skeletons such as this is entirely unique 
in his experience. The evidence would 
seem to indicate that a herd of the ani- 
mals died on the spot where they were 
found, probably while seeking refuge 
from a severe storm. 

In order to mount a skeleton so as to 
show approximately what the animal's 
form and stature in life was, it was 
necessary to chisel the rock away from 
the skeleton bit by bit in the museum |a- 
boratories, and then assemble the bones 
with meticulous care. This small ancient 
deer was, in size, little larger than a mod- 
ern jack-rabbit. It may have been related to 
ancestors of the modern deer, or have be- 
longed to an early side branch of the 
camel family, as the camel and deer ate 
believed to have had a common ancestty 
in the remote past, many millions of 
years ago. 
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WESTERN MINERALOGICAL EXPOSITION 
By CLARK HARRISON 


The Western Mineralogical Exposition 
was held January 13 to 19, 1940, in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Los 
Angeles, California. It was sponsored 
by the Engineer's Club of that city, and 
its president, Dr. John Herman, well 
known metallurgist and chemist, was in 
charge of the exposition, being assisted 
by many leaders of the several Southern 
California groups. This show gave im- 
petus to the establishment of new min- 
eralogical societies. Today, California 
has 20 mineral societies, the idea starting 
back in 1931. 


State Mineralogist, Walter Bradley, 
opened the show with an address upon 
California minerals, describing how the 
state runs the whole gamut of poy 
metals, industrial minerals and semi- 
precious gems. Because the state rep- 
resents all of the geological ages of the 
earth, it affords more metals and min- 
erals than any other state; and new min- 
erals and mines as great as any in the 
past will continue to crop up for cen- 
turies into the future. 


Everything mineralogical in the 
Southwest was featured, a wealth of 
mineralogical specimens being displayed, 
their uses, and all industrial stages from 
the raw material to the finished com- 
mercial product were shown. Many well 
known collectors displayed nice speci- 
mens; and there was a dark room for 
fluorescent demonstration, and plenty of 
beautiful fluorescent minerals. The Los 
Angeles Museum had a remarkable array 
of mineral specimens, coordinated with 
a picture arrangement of pre-historic 
times, forming a great study in geology 
and mineralogy. Mrs. Max Hirsch of 
Hollywood, whose specialization is petri- 
fied wood, displayed an unusual assort- 
ment of her choice specimens (polished 
and unpolished) incuding turquoise, 
opals, and fossils. Another unusual col- 


lection to be displayed consisted of 
polished samples of tiles, travertines, 
marbles, granites, etc., once owned by 
Mexico’s Cabrera family, and requiring 
hundreds of years in the making, being 
collected from all the earth’s civilized 
countries. It is now the property of Mrs. 
Walter R. Thurston of Los Angeles. 


The Washington Geology Club of 
George Washington High School pre- 
sented a display worthy of special men- 
tion and arranged with good taste. It was 
such a gorgeous collection that many of 
the professional collectors present con- 
tributed nice specimens of their own to 
further enlarge the juniors’ collection. 

An interesting feature of the exposi- 
tion was Dr. Herman’s lecture on the 
geological history of the earth, starting in 
the beginning, 3 billion years ago, and 
covering the representative highlights of 
all geologic ages down to the present 
time. His lecture was aptly illustrated by 
use of paintings on panels in 10 foot 
sections, running entirely around the 
room. They were 214 feet wide, and 
aggregated a length of 310 feet. 


Various kinds of mining machinery 
and equipment were shown; and selling 
and trading of specimens were permitted. 
The most important feature of the show 
was a case containing over $50,000 
worth of virgin gold, and the official key 
used to open the Szn Francisco’s World's 
Fair last year. The key is made of Cali- 
fornia native gold, inlaid with native 
gems, weighs 114 pounds, measures over 
a foot, and is valued at $35,000. 

Lack of space prohibits the listing of 
all displays, but everything was well co- 
vered from borax and talc, thru the min- 
eral line, to polished onyx and agates. 
Large audiences attended daily, and the 
displays were so interesting that many ot 
the visitors spent several days at the ex- 
position. 
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ANOTHER WEIRD EXPERIENCE 
By OSCAR R. SMITH 


The weird experience described in the 
August, 1939, number of Rocks and 
Minerals, by our dear editor, recalls a 
somewhat similar experience of mine 
back in 1917. 

I was in the southern part of Mis- 
souri at the time and one day received 
a telegram from our firm stating that I 
would be joined soon by our Dr. Breit- 
kopf to hunt down and inspect a re- 
ported iron ore deposit. 

Dr. B. arrived within a few days, hired 
a two-horse rig and we were on our way. 
After several hours driving through 
aeeply rutted and slippery muddy roads 
we finally arrived at our approximate 
destination. Here we inquired where 
the "heavy rock’’ was to be found but 
received many negative shakes of the 
head and furtive glances until finally one 
old heavily bewhiskered native volun- 
teered to guide us part way. Mysterious- 
ly enough, we had to wait until the old 
gent got his small kit which contained-of 
all things-a piece of chalk, dried horse- 
chestnuts, a hatchet and a pair of scis- 
sors. These, he explained, were to be 
used for protection against evil spirits. 
He vowed the place where we were go- 
ing, was haunted. 

Down a wide gully we started, skirt- 
ing a creek bottom recently swollen by 
heavy rains but now subsiding. Even- 
tually we reached a clearing. Here the 
guide stopped, pointed to a spot about 
100 yards ahead to one side of the gully 
and said:—'‘Thar she be. I waits till 
you-all get back.” 

Doc and I hastened forward until we 
reached the spot pointed out to us. 
Here we groped about for a moment or 
so until both of us seemed at the same 
instant to spy an opening beyond the 
heavy foliage. We unlimbered our 
packs, lighted our carbide lamps, and in 
we started. 

Taking but a few steps I soon began 
to feel very heavy in the feet but very 
light from the knees up. The hammer 
and chisels I carried seemed weight'ess. 
A few more steps and suddenly these 


seemed to be pulled out of my grasp by 
some unseen force and thrown against 
the cave-like wall where they stuck as if 
age Suddenly my feet became lighter 

ut also more sensitive. The spiked soles 
had been ripped off my shoes by this 
same invisible force, my shoe-laces un- 
tied, my watch stopped running and | 
suddenly felt weak. ° 

Doctor B must have noticed my con- 
sternation, rapidly approaching the panic 
stage, and to sense my racing thoughts 
about evil spirits, chalk, chestnuts, etc., 
for he began to chuckle and said some- 
thing abovt this being more powerful 
than the famous lodestone of Eisenschre- 
ckenstein. The word “‘lodestone”’ quickly 
brought me back to my normal senses 
and I felt rather piqued with myself for 
my display of concern. 

A hasty but effective survey showed 
that hammers and chisels would be held 
tightly at any part of the exposed mass. 
I then started to chisel “‘a la Zodac’’ with 
the same results reported by Mr. Zodac 
almost twenty years later. 

Doctor B. looked things over for a 
moment, then took off his celluloid col- 
lar and looped it not too snugly around 
the middle of one of our chisels. Hold- 
ing the chisel point in contact with the 
lodestone, he struck the chisel head a 
crisp blow with the hammer, checking 
the rebound of the hammer head about 
three inches away from the chisel. This 
started the chisel darting back and forth 
between the lodestone and hammer head 
in a manner comparable to a miniature 
compressed air drill. By drilling a three 
inch circulzr series of holes we neatly 
trepanned several nice cores of lodestone. 
The base of this core was broken from 
the mass with a powerful bar and in this 
way entirely retained its magnetism. We 
encountered no trouble with broken ma- 
terial in the chisel holes impeding the 
cutting presumably because the electros- 
tatic charges accumulating on the celiu- 
loid collar served to attract the particles 
from the ho'e to the collar where they 
were easily brushd off. 
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The cores were taken back to St that remains of the most powerful lode- 


Louis, analyzed, and an experimental 
smelt made. The product was found to 
be a very superior iron due to the ab- 
sence of deleterious elements and the 
presence of a small amount of dubium. 
Later, the property was thoroughly 
prospected, the ore mined out and all 


stone deposit ever found is a hole in the 
ground. The only specimen left that I 
know of is in a jewelry store window in 
Hannibal, Mo., and is used to demon- 
strate the resistance to magnetic effects of 
a certain line of watches. Ours stopped. 


GEODES IN KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE 
By HARRY W. MAUNTEL 


There is a similarity between the 
geode locality of south central Indiana 
and the geode locality in and around 
Cave City, Kentucky and Redboiling 
Springs, Tennessee. The topography of 
this section is of the same nature as 
that of the cave and limestone region of 
Indiana. Here one will notice the char- 
acteristic sink holes and red soils which 
are underlaid with a strata of limestone. 
It is in this section along the ravines and 
small streams that one will encounter 
many geodes of all sizes from the size 
of one inch to two feet in diameter. 


Although during the past few years 
geodes are fast disappearing along the 
main highways, one can still secure 
many of them in the out away hill re- 
gions three or more miles off the main 
traveled highways 31E and 31W and be- 
tween Cave City and Mammouth Cave, 
Kentucky. This region continues south 
and southeast to Burkesville, Kentucky, 
and down into Tennessee to and around 
Redboiling Springs. All of these regions 
from north of Horse Cave, Kentucky, on 
into Tennessee are rich in calcite forma- 
tions, which will add beauty and history 
to any geological collection. 


NEWLY REVISED MOTION PICTURE FILM VISUALIZES 
PRODUCTION AND USES OF SULPHUR 


The mining, distribution, and industrial 
utilization of sulphur, one of the many econo- 
mically important minerals produced in the 
United States, have been interestingly de- 
lineated in a two-reel educational motion pic- 
ture film just revised by the Bureau of Mines 
in cooperation with a large sulphur produc- 
ing company. 

The United States produces nearly two and 
one-quarter million tons of sulphur each year, 
or more than 75 percent of the world’s total 
production. 

The opening scenes of the revised film show 
a typical sulphur mining town near the Gulf 
of Mexico, where most of the sulphur is 
mined. Line drawings show the geological 
formation of sulphur deposits, and animated 
drawings depict the highly ingenious method 
of mining the sulphur by melting it under- 
ground with heat supplied by superhcated 
water, and then forcing the liquid sulphur to 
the surface by compressed air. Views are 
given of the huge boilers for the generation 
of steam used for water heating and power, 
and the enormous reservoirs needed to assure 
an adequate supply of water. To reach the 
sulphur deposits, wells are drilled with equip- 
ment similar to that used in drilling for oil. 
Additions! scenes show how the liquid sul- 
phur is pumped from the wells to steam- 


heated sumps and from the sumps to huge 
storage vats where it cools and _ solidifies. 
When a vat has reached a height of 40 to 50 
feet, the sides are removed and the sulphur is 
blasted for loading to gondola cars by buckets 
holding 4,000 pounds at each lift. 

Reel 2 shows the transportation of sulphur 
to chemical plants and to ships for export. 
Drawings and animated manikins show in 2 
most interesting and informative manner the 
various industrial uses of sulphur, such as 
paper, rayon, chemicals, rubber, insecticides, 
and the manufacture of sulphuric acid, the 
chief product of sulphur. Sulphuric acid is 
used in the production of medicines, water 
purifier, synthetic rubber, storage batteries, 
safety glass, photographic films, plastics, dyes, 
alcohol, soap, glycerine and glue. 

Copies of the film, in both 16- and 35- 
millimeter size, may be had for exhibition by 
schools, churches, colleges, civic, and business 
organizations, and others interested. Applica- 
tions for the film should be addressed to the 
Bu-eau of Mines Experiment Station, 4800 
Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., and should 


state the width of film desired. No charge is 
made for the use of the film, although the 
exhibitor is expected to pay transportation 
charges. 
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GIANT TOPAZ ACQUIRED BY HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The second largest topaz crystal in the 
world—a Brazilian giant weighing 250 
pounds, will soon be placed on exhibi- 
tion in the Mineralogy Museum of Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. Large 
enough to make hundreds of thousands 
of gems, the crystal mass has faces so ac- 
curate that they can be measured to the 
hundredth of a degree by the instru- 
ments used at Harvard. 


The crystal is of fine gem-stone quality 
with only a little discoloration caused by 
manganese dioxide. This discoloration 
was probably deposited in a dendridic 
layer on the surface of the crystal several 
thousands of years before it had finished 
growing, for the dioxide is arranged 
parallel to the crystal faces. A similar 
crystal, about a foot in length, is situated 
on the tip of the main crystal, and the 
adjoining faces are clearly outlined by a 
“phantom” within. 

The crystal was found in a large dike 
in coarse pegmatite that had formerly 
been eo for large quartz crystals. The 


cavity in which it had been formed was 
lined with several topaz crystals of 
smaller size. Judging from the immense 
size of their specimen, Harvard mineralo- 
gists estimated the crystal took ten mil- 
lion years to form completely. Several 
times the process was stopped for a few 
hundred years as shown y a few phan. 
toms within the crystal body. 

A most peculiar property of topaz crys 
tals is beautifully this 
men. Some crystal faces are less resistant 
than others, because of the arrangement 
of atoms within the crystal, so two in 
these positions are partially “etched” by 
hot silica-bearing solutions. 

The growth hillocks which are the 
property of all topaz crystals of any size 
are not too evident on this specimen, 
Prof. Palache, who is now revising 
Dana's System of Mineralogy, pro- 
nounced it as the finest topaz he has ever 
seen. After being analyzed, the formula 
was found to be the usual fluo-silicate of 
aluminum, (AIF) 


Corrections 


In the last issue of ROCKS AND MINERALS 
two illustrations (top of page 49) were re- 
versed which may lead to some confusion for 
the reader. If the pictures are reversed men- 
tally any difficulty should be cleared up. 

The printer's attention was called to a 
transposition of the lower pictures, the upper 
ones being correct. Unfortunately in chang- 
ing the lower illustrations the upper ones were 
also changed which made the matter as bad as 
it was before. 

On page 43 of the same issue a slight error 
occurred in the title for the petrified wood. 
The locality, Redrock Canyon, is east of Mo- 
jave (and not Mohave as given), Kern Coun- 
ty, California. 


Grahl’s Fine Orpiment Spared! 


The very fine though extra large speci- 
men of orpiment purchased by Harry 
Grahl at the Over-Montgomery Exhibi- 
tion Sale, in New York City, on Dec. 21, 
1939, has not gone under the rock trim- 
mer as has been anticipated. Explains 
Harry, “Confucius says, “If mineral 
specimen is too big for house then build 


bigger house’”’. 


Prof. Palache Tendered Dinner 


The Division of Geological Sciences of 
Harvard University, together with many 
friends and former students, tendered a 
dinner to Professor Charles Palache up- 
on his retirement as Professor of Min- 
eralogy and Curator of the Mineralogical 
Museum on Monday, February 5, 1940. 
After the dinner a portrait of the Profes- 
sor was presented to the University in 
the Mineralogical Museum. 

Professor Palache has served Harvard 
University for forty-five years, and in 
these years the Department of Mineralogy 
and the Mineralogical Museum has 
grown into great prominence. 


Gem Shop Issues Cat. No. 60 


An attractive 20-page catalog, 4x9 
inches in size and listing a large number 
of gems, minerals and books on these 
subjects has just been released by The 
Gem Shop, Box A797, Helena, Mont. 
Write for your copy today! 
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A CHERT LOCALITY IN ALABAMA 


By PETER ZODAC 
Editor Rocks and Minerals 


Along Routes U.S. 11, Ala. 35, US. 
72 from Gadsden to Scottsboro to 
Bridgeport, in northeastern Alabama, the 
roads in many places are strewn with 
white crushed stone which may be mis- 
taken for limestone. At least we 
thought it was limestone when we tra- 
vered the routes March 17th, 1938. But 
its peculiar whiteness rather intrigued us 
and finally we stopped the car and got 
out to examine the stone. No sooner did 
we pick up a specimen than it was im- 
mediately recognized as chert and we 
wondered from whence it came as no 
quarry nor pit had been anywhere visible 
along the way. Through a fortunate 
meeting with two patrolmen, six miles 
north of Scottsboro, we were guided to a 
huge pit, nearby, that was about 1000 
feet west of Route U.S. 72. z 

The pit, a side hill cut, extended al- 
most north and south for about 1500 feet 
and was about 50 feet wide and 35 feet 
high at the face. Here chert was present 


in huge horizontal beds at least 25 to 30 
feet thick, showing much fractures and 
intermixed with reddish clay. Although 
present in large amounts it was practical- 
ly impossible to obtain even a fair-sized 
chert specimen due to the fractures. 
Some of the chert was snow white in col- 
or and resembled common opal. Ap- 
parently it was not necessary to crush any 
of the stone for road fill as nature had 
already done this; at least no machinery 
of any kind was visible. The pit at tne 
time of our visit was not in operation. 

Bluish chalcedony and kaolin (white 
clay) were noted in small masses in the 
pit. 

For many miles north of the pit, up 
into Bridgeport, along Route U.S. 72, 
chert was seen outcropping alongside of 
the road. Reddish clay was so prevalent, 
however, overlaying the chert everywhere, 
in some places being 5 feet in thickness 
or else intermixed with it, that little of 
the chert really showed. 


MINERAL DAY AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 
(New York City) 
MONDAY, JUNE 17, 1940. 
Specially Set Apart for you and all persons Interested in Mineralogy 


PLAN TO BE THERE 


Much interest has been awakened by 
our announcement in the February, 1940, 
issue under the above title. Many mem- 
bers are expressing a desire that it may 
be possible for them to be present at the 
Mineral Day at the Fair on June 17th 
realizing that special efforts are being 
made to make the mineral exhibits from 


states and nations of outstanding impor- 
tance. 

We hope you have entered the date in 
your engagement book as a “must be 
kept appointment with the fair.” 

Watch Rocks AND MINERALS for the 
news as it develops and comes to us from 
Mr. D'Agostino and the Plainfield Min- 
eralogical Society. 
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Two Moss-Agates from India, actual size 


D'ASCENZO COLLECTION 
(Photograph by Dillon, Philadelphia) 
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INCLUSIONS IN QUARTZ 
By NICOLA G. D’ASCENZO 


There are so many things in favor of 
this remarkable mineral that it is difficult 
to enumerate them all. The few I 
cling to are as follows: 


1. Quartz, being a hard, tough sub- 
stance, can be handled without much 
fear of harm coming to it. 


2. When need be, it can be given a 
beautiful polish and it can easily be 
kept clean. 


3. The peculiar and fantastic forms 
that it sometimes takes are awe-inspiring 
and indeed, often Seg I have in 
mind particularly a beautiful specimen of 
eye-agate in the fine collection of Charles 
R. Toothaker, fellow member in our 
Philadelphia Mineralogical Society. But 
this is no ordinary eye-agate, for directly 
beneath the eye and connected perfectly 
to it is a straight line; the wheel on the 
road! Unquestionably a mischievious 
unit which has jelled, in the vast realm 
of mineralogical fantasmagoria. 


4. Last, but by no means least, are the 
inclusions in quartz, in which mineral 
the possibilities are seemingly unparallel- 
ed fe sheer beauty. Again some are 
breathtakingly defiant of all that seems 
possible. Those that go beyond this lat- 
ter superlative (I have a few) were un- 
doubtedly put together by one of the 
lesser deities out of pure cussedness. 


The privilege of collecting and having 
specimens of this nature was originally 
inspired, I dare say, many (too many) 
years ago by my Mother and Father who 
were sufficiently interested in my general 
knowledge to encourage my collection of 
beach pebbles, which were gathered bet- 
wixt and between an occassional foray 
on the lair of the unwilling and recalci- 
trant sand-crab. Little did I then dream 
that the most common of the minerals 
could also be the most uncommon! 


Later, my early interest was given fur- 
ther impetus through a display of min- 
erals in a store window on Chestnut 


Street, Philadelphia, which were labeled 
in part, “These mineral specimens were 
collected in and near Philadelphia.” 
Further reading revealed that these had 
been placed there by our own Academy 
of Natural Sciences. To say that I was 
startled would be to put the reaction 
mildly. I was non-plussed! Had I been 
in a coma all my life? In and near 
Philadelphia—but where? 


The obvious thing to do of course was 
to get to the Academy as fast as possible. 
I did not, for instance, deem it wise to 
drive to Phoenixville and ask a traffic 
policeman where the Pyromorphite came 
from, nor would I inquire in Overbrook, 
of the same genus homo, for Smoky 
Quartz. No, I would go to the Academy. 
If it were a hoax I should soon find it 
out! To be truthful, I half thought it 
was, else why were peoples homes not 
full of this imperial stuff which was 
right under their noses? 


I found both Mr. Keeley and Mr. 
Gordon to be quite affable personages 
and they ae me that the Chestnut 
Street exhibit was theirs and that the la- 
bels on the sepcimens did not lie. I was 
told that of course some of the quarries 
had since been filled in or weren't work- 
ing or were full of water but I could 
still get lots of things if I were willing 
to dig. Having thus been reassured I 
was given the directions to as many loca- 
lities as my note book would hold and 
was sent on my way, very, very happy 
indeed and quite grateful for a most in- 
teresting oh informative few hours. 


The years that intervene are of course 
fraught with the hardships and pleasures 
that are the life of the arduous collec- 
tor. Many localities for instance were 
entirely too prolific and I had visions of 
the necessity of a truck. This was, how- 
ever, before the progressive eras of dis- 
crimination, which begun daintily with 


the waste basket and ended with a roar 
in the trash barrel. 
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Hereunder I give you a partial list of 
the Quartz specimens in my collection 
that I consider the most interesting, in 
addition to the specimens illustrated: 


1. A clear prismatic crystal from 
Brazil, 214 by 4 inches, containing 19 
phantoms. Three in the center and one 
at the top are coated with pink Mica, 
the others with green Chlorite. 


2. A clear pyramidal crystal from 
Switzerland, 2 by 2 inches, containing a 
black Hematite covered phantom and 
partly enclosing Albite, Rutile, and 
Octahedrite. 


3. An externally clear crystal from 
Brazil, 1% by 1-7 inches, containing a 
red phantom suffused with Hematite. 


4. A clear crystal from Hot Springs, 
5g by 1-¥ inches containing an An- 
kerite coated phantom topped by Calcite. 


5. An elongated smoky crystal from 
Brazil, 1 by 4, inches, containing a 
phantom 314 inches long, partially 


covered with rhombohedra of Calcite 
showing glide laminae. 


6. A clear crystal from Brazil, 2 by 


2% inches, containing 31 Amethyst 
two superimposed Rutile 


ring phantoms, the needles being pet- 
pendicular to the pyramid faces of the 
Amethyst phantoms, the whole being 
crowned by another phantom which is 
covered with blood red scales of Hema- 
tite. Negative crystals having the bi- 
pyramidal form of Quartz may be seen 
with the aid of a lens. 


7. A clear crystal from Switzerland, 
134 by 114, containing a green Chlorite 
covered phantom resembling a sea-scape 
and short doubly terminated 
Rutile crystals. 


8. A clear modified twin crystal from 
Switzerland, 1 by 2 inches, containing 
myriad citrine phantoms giving the 
whole the appearance of a citrine crystal. 
Triangular etch pits are on the rhombo- 
hedral faces. 


Rutile and Chlorite in Quartz, Brazil 
D'ASCENZO COLLECTION 


(Photograph by Dillon, Philadelphia) 
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9. An almost black twin crystal from 
Silesia, 144 by 3 inches, containing a 
smoky phantom and enclosing Amphi- 
bole. Some Stilbite may be seen on the 
surface. 


10. A clear parallel growth of several 
doubly terminated crystals from Switzer- 
land, 134 by 3 inhes, tinted green by 
the enclosed Byssolite. 


11. A twin crystal from Africa, 13/16 
by 23g inches, which contains so much 
green Actinolite that it seems to be 
solidly that color. The termination ap- 
pears to be only three rhombohedral 
planes, the other three requiring the lens 
to see. 


12. A clear doubly terminated tapered 
twin crystal from Brazil, 114 by 5% 
inches, enclosing a single 
crystal about 1/16 by 3 inches, as well 
as Chlorite and Rutile. 


13. An irregular crystal from Switzer- 
land, 1-3/16 by 15% inches, on which 
is a surface of reticulated needles of saf- 
fron-colored Rutile. 


14. A clear crystal from Mexico, 114 
by 21% inches, in which are profuse in- 
clusions of moss-like wire Silver. 


15. A clear twin from Brazil, 1 34 by 
314 inches, containing a 3/16 inch 
Goethite ball. 


Capped Quartz, Germany 
D'ASCENZO COLLECTION 


(Photograph by Dillon, Philadelphia) 
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16. A clear prismatic crystal from 
Brazil, 13g by 2 inches, enclosing a mat- 
ted mass of light green Actinolite, pre- 
senting the appearance of a hay-mow. 


17. A clouded doubly terminated cry- 
stal from Arizona, 134 by 234 contain- 
ing a single 14 inch orange-colored cry- 
stal of Scheelite. 


18. A clear portion of a large crystal 
from Brazil 23g by 214 inches, filled 
with air bubbles in liquid inclusions, the 
largest bubble being 14 of an inch in 
diameter, which moves freely in a ¥ 
inch cavity, along with some mineral 
fragments. Some of the liquid inclu 
sions, each containing a single bubble, 
form trains of as many as ten in number, 


Acicular inclusions in this crystal from Switzerland were weathered out, leaving 


perforations directly through the crystal as demonstrated by the pins. 


the crystal a veritable p/n cushion. 


Six such make 


Miiror shows reve.se side. 


D'ASCENZO COLLECTION 


(A. N. S. Fhoto by Gordon) 
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ystal Space does not permit a detailed de- other material awaiting positive identi- 
led scription of other crystals enclosing the fication. The collection also contains 
the following: Jamesonite, Brookite, Stib- many notable specimens formerly in the 
1 in nite, Clinchlore, Cookeite, Sphalerite, Kunz and Calvert collections, some of 
¥, Galena, Pyrite and Marcasite as well as which are included in the list as above. 
eral 
iclu- 
ber. 
A smoky Quartz Crystal from Brazil showing an air bubble in a liquid (water) 
inclusion. Actual size. 
(A. N. S. Photo by Gordon) 
This specimen, recently presented to the Academy of Natural Sciences by Mr. 
D'Ascenzo, has just been placed on exhibition in the Mineral Hall of this famous in- 
stitution. The crystal is spotlighted from the rear of the white opal glass background. 
When a visitor approaches the case be automatically sets the crystal rocking from side 
to side, putting the air bubble in motion. This is accomplished by hidden elec- 
trical units actuated by a body-capacity unit. The exhibit was prepared by Messrs. Wil- 
liam Pitman, William Birchall, and Theodore Kopp, under the direction of Samuel G. 
Gordon. 
Rocks and Minerals Association 
1940 Outing 
ke The Rocks and Minerals Association will secretary of the Association where their out- 
Sponsor an outing this year. The date se- ings will be held, the meeting place and who 
lected is Sun., May 19th. This inf 
will be in c arge. is informati 
may De intercsted in cooperat- reach us by April 5th at the latest so that it 
ing with the Association by holding outings ; : 
in their respective areas are invited to do so, ay appear in the May issue of ROCKs ANE 
don) Will the secretaries of these clubs notify the | MINERALS. 
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Collectors Tales 


By PETER ZODAC 


THE COURTESY OF SOUTHERN STATE TROOPERS 


On March 17th, 1938, while heading 
north from Scottsboro, Ala., towards 
Brid rt, in the extreme northeastern 
part of the same state where we were to 
call on a member of the Rocks and Min- 
erals Association, J. R. Lee, our progress 
was rudely stopped by a flat tire. We 
were exactly six miles from Scottsboro, 
on Route U. S. 72 which traverses a 
thinly populated but very pees section 
of the state. We pulled off to the side 
of the road and then got out to change 
the tire. We had no sooner started to 
work on the damaged wheel when an 
unusual sound attracted our attention 
and we looked up to see two motorcycle 
policemen stopping alongside of us. 
Their approach was so unexpected that 
for a moment we were nonplussed with 
astonishment. We had seen only a car 
or two on the road, after many miles of 
travelling so that even a motorcycle was 
quite conspicuous. But more than this it 
was the sight of the police themselves 
which really amazed us as they were the 
first ones seen during our ten day tour 
of the south. Ever since March 10th, 
when we had left Peekskill, N. Y., on 
which day we had passed some motor- 
cycle policemen in Central New Jersey, 
we did not see another policeman any- 
where during our travels. We had passed 
through Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, had 
stopped in the biggest cities, too, and 
not a single policeman, not even a traf- 
fic officer, had we seen. So no wonder 
the sudden appearance of the two officers 
in Alabama rather unsettled us. 

For a moment we thought a ticket was 
to be given as both officers walked to- 
wards us. What traffic violation had we 
committed! And we stood up to hear 
the worst. But to our greater amazement, 
the two officers picked up the tools we 


had dropped and proceeded in a very 
businesslike manner to change the tire 
for us. 


“What are you doing that for?” we 
gasped out, wholly astonished at this un- 
expected assistance. 


“Why, this is one of our duties,” 
pleasantly replied one of the officers. 
“We always help out motorists when 
they are in trouble.” 


“Can you imagine that!’ we mum- 
bled, dazedly. ““We wish we had police- 
men like you in New York!” 

After the wheel had been changed and 
we had thanked the officers for their very 
courteous assistance and were preparing 
to be off, one of the officers casually 
asked if they could be of any further 
assistance. A bright thought struck us. 


“Can you tell us where this crushed 
stone comes from?” pointing to ‘he 
material which covered the shoulders of 
the road and which we had recognized as 
chert. 

“We sure can. It comes from a pit 
right near here. We will take you there 
if you want to see it.” 

We accepted the invitation, turned che 
car around and followed them. We went 
about 100 feet, turned right on a dirt 
road which ended at the pit about 1000 
feet away, but not visible from the main 
road. Here a very pleasant 15 or 20 
minutes was spent examining the pit and 
in getting further acquainted with the 
two officers whose names we learned were 
Bankhead Bates and Roy Bradford. 


Though our visit to Alabama was not 
of long duration it will always be pleas- 
antly remembered due to those courteous 
and very friendly southern gentlemen, 
Officers Bates and Bradford of the Ala- 
bama Highway Patrol. 
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CLUB and SOCIETY NOTES 


Michigan Mineralogical Society 


The annual banquet of the society was held 
at Devon Gables, January 9, 1940, at which 
time the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, J. F. Roberts; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Dwight Henderson; Secretary, Mrs. B. 
Voorhees; and Treasurer, Hugh Millar. 

The program was in charge of a committee 
headed by Mrs. Mihelcic who planned a very 
entertaining evening. Thére was a display of 
polished stones and jewelry made by the ladies 
of our society, as well as beautiful colored 
slides of a trip through our National Forests 
shown by another member. Mrs. Goddard 
read an excellent paper on “Iron,” which was 
really a historical paper on every phase of its 
use. There were other short talks, one by our 
Past-President, Mr. Fritts, who presented the 
incoming President, Mr. Roberts, with a gavel 
he had made of granite for a head, held to 
a steel handle by a band of copper— a most 
interesting gift and very appropriate. 

The regular meetings of the society are 
held on the second Monday of each month at 
the Cranbrook Institute of Science, Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan. The society would be glad 
to welcome at its meeting any visiting collec- 
tor who may like to attend. 

Mrs. A. B. Voorhees, Secretary. 


Northern Ohio Guild Holds 
Business Session 


Members of The Northern Ohio Guild of 
The American Gem Society gathered in Case 
School of Applied Science for the first meet- 
ing of the year on the night of Tuesday Jan- 
uary sixteenth. 

The regular lecture and demonstration 
work was dispensed with by President Charles 
Carolyne in order that the well attended 
group might take care of a great deal of busi- 
ness that had accumulated over the holidays. 

A well rounded out program for the remain- 
der of the season was announced by the pro- 
gram chairman with a tentative visit to the 
laboratories of John Carroll University sched- 
uled for February. 

William O. Theis 
Publicity Chairman. 


New Haven Mineral Club 


The guest speaker for the March meeting 
that will be held on Monday, March 11 1940, 
will be James F. Morton, Curator of the 
Paterson, N. J., Museum. Mr. Morton’s sub- 
ject will be “Collecting in California and 
Arizona.” 

Come early if you want to obtain choice 
Seats as a large group is expected to hear this 
popular speaker. 


Thomas Rock and Mineral Club 

At the Christmas Dinner of the 
Thomas Rock and Mineral Club, in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., every member was present 
and contributed to the festivities. One of 
the amusement features was a game of 
“Riddle Rocks and Muddled Minerals.” 
Each member was given a sheet of paper 
containing five anagrams, which he was 
to solve. At the end of ten or fifteen 
minutes, each member was called upon 
in turn to give the anagram he was un- 
abled to do; any one who could solve it 
was told to add it to his list. A prize 
was given to the member with the 
largest number of correct answers to his 
credit. 

This game went over so well that I 
thought it might be of general interest. 
I am enclosing part of the list with their 
appended solutions which were worked 
out and selected by our Entertaining 
Committee. 

Mrs. Alice H. Thomas, President 


RIDDLE ROCKs AND MUDDLED MINERALS 


1. A garrel 1. Realgar 

2. A linko 2. Kaolin 

3. A new tool list 3. Wollastonite 
4. Asia bed 4. Diabase 

5. As I sort gruel 5. Grossularite 
6. A time gent 6. Magnetite 
7. Bare arid lot 7. Labradorite 
8. Boy melted in 8. Molybdenite 
9. Cheat mail 9. Malachite 
10. Circon mile 10. Microcline 
11. Coy clad hen 11. Chalcedony 
12. Do seal it 12. Sodalite 

13. Drolen behn 13. Hornblende 
14. Erluit 14. Rutile 

15. Gain teems 15. Magnesite 
16. Gallop as ice 16. Plagioclase 
17. Go in a tear 17. Aragonite 
18. Hop clear city 18. Chalcopyrite 
19. Horrit type 19. Pyrrhotite 
20. I bit toe 20. Biotite 

21. Ica pot pie 21. Copiapite 
22. I dust a lane 22. Andalusite 
23. If we tunel 23. Wulfenite 
24. I I ate tnt 24. Titanite 

25. I met lion 25. Limonite 
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BOOKS 


andbook For the Amateur Lapidary by J. H. 

Howard, 16 — all of 
tting and lishing, 2 illus., 

$2. H. Howard, 504 cfescent Ave., Dept. 

R., Greenville, S. C. 


How to Collect Minerals. By Peter Zodac. A 
ide book for the collector, 80 pp., 15 ills., 
1.00. Rocks and Minerals, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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LAPIDARY SERVICE & SUPPLIES 


than any other type of saw. They use less 
power, are cleaner to operate and absolutely 
safe, and what is most important for per 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

WORLD’S BEST WANT AD. MEDIUM FOR MINERALS ‘ 

Rate 10c per word; minimum 10 words. Remittance must accompany : i 

their Forms close the Ist of every month. 


Diamonds Saws Cut At Least Five Times Faster : 


square inc:: of material cut, they are far 


cheaper. We are prepared to stand back of 


these statements. Eventually you will use one, 
Full directions for use with each saw. Free 


lessons and demonstrations given local pur 


chasers, Priced 8” $5.50; 10” $6.50; 12# 


$7.50. Larger sizes on request. Wilfred € ; 


Eyles, 2025 Foothill Blvd., Oakland, Caif. 


Fi Back Numbers of Rocks and Q 
4 all in good condition and all dif- 
ferent, $10.00. If you have back numbers 
send a list of them with your order and we will 
try not to duplicate any of them. Rocks and 
Minerals, Peekskill, N. Y. 


FOSSILS 


Miocene Fossils From Historical Yorktown, Vir- 
ginia. Splendid collection $2.50. Representa- 
tive collection $1.00. 10 specimen box 50c. 
Barclay & Sons, Newport News, Virginia. 


iopods—Six 11/2’ specimens 25c. Clay 
Kane, Penn., ar. 


Fossils, Old Arms, Indian 
ings, istoric specimens, general li 
Soles. Plists 10 cents. N. E, Carter, Elkhorn, 
Wisc. 


Choice Fossil Woods. Rare ancient types of 
Ferns, Palmwood, Cycads, Ginkgo, Conifers and 
Hardwoods. Write for information and prices. 
Vv. D. Hill, R7, Box 302-C, Salem, Oregon. 


MINERALS 


$1.00. F. L. Noy, Green’s Farms, Conn. 


302-C, Salem, Oregon. 


For Sale: Rare Geodes, all kinds and sizes, 
15¢ up to $1.00. Also coal fossils with nice 4 


fern leaves. Wm. Erdmann, Danville, Illinois. 


Opalized Shells, about 100 (partly broken) @ 25¢ 


each. Assorted opal specimens, for collectors, 
1.00 dozen. Cutting opals for lapidaries, 
1.00 to $10.00 oz. Large Queensland bould- 
er opals, vivid colors, $1.00 to $10.00 upwards. 
Faced “‘black’’ opals, 1000 small specimens 50¢ 
each. Norman Seward, “Opal House”, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 


specimens, all kinds and colors; for rock gar- 


dens, cabinets, etc. Boxes: 24 specimens, a 


1.00; 18 specimens, 50c; 15 imens, 35¢, 
ostage paid. Box 51 6, Custer, ". Dak. Send 
stamp for price list. 


GEMS 


Jade. New find, genuine, light green, translucent, 
waxy, Jadeite—the real thing. Write for in- 
formation. V. D. Hill, R7, Box 302-C, Salem, 
Oregon. 


Emerald Rough From Colombia, S. A., loose crys- 
tals $1.00 to $3.00. Specimens in matrix $2 
to $15. Unusual formations for collectors 
from $1.00 up. Cut stones from $10 each up. 
Rough for practice cutting 20c a carat’ Gem 
rough from $5 to $50 per carat. Selections 
sent on approval. Richard H. Van Esselstyn, 
3 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Montana hires. Facet cut gems. Blue, Pink, 
Golden. nuine. Write for prices. Also 
Black Fire Opals, Mexican Fire Opals, Zircons, 
Garnets and others. Write for list. V. D. Hill, 
R7, Box 302-C, Salem, Oregon. 


Labradorite—Gem Quality, $2.00 per pound. 
Special price on fifty ots and over. 
John Viismas, 244 East 77th St., New York City. 


Petrified Woods. 


Oregon Agates Jaspers 
Beautiful polished slabs, many rare and scarce 


types, showy cabinet specimens. Reasonable — 


prices. Send deposit of $1.25 for approval as- 
sortment. Price list free. V. D. Hill, R7, Box 
302-C, Salem, Oregon. 


Minerals, Fossils, Indian Relics, Books 


Coins, 
Curios, Stamps Old Glass. Catalogue 5c. In- 
dian Museum, Osborne, Kansas. 


Quartz Family Minerals. Should be 


Blood Red Garnets of excelient quality. 15 for 


Plume or Flower Agate. Famous rare find 
World’s most beautitul agate. Only a few slabs 
left. Write for prices. V. D. Hill, R7, Box” 


Scott Rose Quartz Co.—Rose Quartz, Black Hills © 


represented 
in every collection. Assortments at $5.00, 


$10.00, $15.00 and $25.00 postpaid. All polished 
showy specimens. V. D. Hill, R7, Box 302-C, 
Salem, Oregon. 


of rocks, minerals, fossils and meteorites, we 


can serve you best. Ward’s Natural Science : 


Establishment. Inc, P. O. Box 24, Beechwood 
Station, Rochester, New York. 


caroenters level. Rare andscarce. Price $1. 
2.00-$3.00 each, postage 5c. V. D. Hill, R7, 
ox 302-C, Salem, Oregon. 


Fine Minerals: With the World’s Largest Stock 


Water Bubble Agates (Enhydros). Odd and in- — 
teresting. Shows moving water bubble like 


wien 
— 
| 


a 


